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PERSPECTIVES 


Perspective Volume One. This issue completes Volume 
One the History Education Quarterly. The Index the 
product the efforts Mr. William Boram, who has our thanks 
for tedious job done well. 


make large claims for the Quarterly. During 1961, 
membership the Society has increased significantly; hope 
the Quarterly has played role this increase. 


year’s end, are principally aware the first year’s errors: 
editorial judgment; procedures handling manuscripts; and 
even spelling. our hope, and some you share this hope 
most particularly, that have learned these mistakes. 


Volume Two better one, the contributors will 
have the most with it. aim add certain niceties 
the publication and improve our procedures; but the quality 
substance the Quarterly what counts. 


The contributors Volume One have done well us; they 
have the gratitude the staff and, believe, the entire 
constituency. 


this time pleasure quote from letter received 
from The Wilson Company, very happy inform 
you that the subscribers the Education Index have elected 
History Education Quarterly for indexing. The Education Index 
received approximately 2700 libraries both the United 
States and abroad, thus bringing your periodical the attention 
thousands readers. This issue will begin with the March 
1961 number your publication. The first issue the Education 


Index carry this indexing will that September 1961, which 
three-month number.” 


are grateful The Wilson Company for this 
service. also acknowledge with appreciation strong assist 
from Dr. Claude Eggertsen bringing about this action. 


Perspective 


the history American education. Upon the founding 
the Quarterly, the editor admitted certain biases letter 
addressed number distinguished historians these terms: 
“that the history education should related more closely 


the historical profession; that should develop particularly its 
roots and relationships with the areas social, cultural, and 
intellectual history; that should diminish its parochial and some- 
times narrow emphases.” 


The foregoing would surely support the position taken 
Lester Cappon his introduction Bernard Bailyn’s Education 
the Forming American Society that the history any avenue 
activity “cannot become meaningful isolation.” This reason- 
able historical postulate makes good sense toward common enter- 
prise fundamental inquiry and interpretive reappraisal among 
scholars diverse central preoccupations attempting discover 
the fuller meaning the educational enterprise American 
society. accepted ungrudgingly from this editor’s position. 


quite another matter assert Cappon does that the 
history American education “has suffered the hands special- 
ists who, with the development public education heart, sought 
historical arguments strengthen their ‘cause’.” 


further asserts that Bailyn’s book “should entice new 
generation scholars into field that will longer suffer from 
neglect and ill-founded conclusions.” should like the Quarterly 
serve further such enticement; there issue here. 
not fruitful debate the implication neglect, because four 
pages earlier Cappon implies that the field has not suffered from 
this; hard take issue with such ambivalence. would 
interesting know what the “ill-founded conclusions” have been. 
recitation upon them might again reveal issue. 


But issue does exist, read the foregoing and its fuller 
context right. The assumption that the history American edu- 
cation needs rescued from the incompetence its practitioners 
simply unacceptable. not reject because unpalat- 
able, but because incompetent. 


Henry Steele Commager Life (October 16, 1950) wrote 
the title “Our Schools Have Kept Free.” this article, 
asserted that Americans have put their faith education and that 
the faith has been vindicated. 


Commager cited specific tasks which our triumphant faith 
education imposed our schools. 


“The first and greatest task was provide,” wrote, “an 


enlightened citizenry order that self-government might work.” 
Commager concluded: “Has our investment succeeded? None can 
doubt has. Americans, short, made democracy work.” 


“The creation national unity” was the second great task im- 
posed upon education and the schools this historian’s analysis. 
does not conclude that education did the job alone, but 
did conclude that was done and with clear credit schools 
and schoolmen. 


Third, Commager saw the task Americanization. ex- 
pressed deep awareness the magnitude the task, “such 
responsibility the schools other country have ever had 
concluded, “Yet those schools have done the as- 
tounding job asked them: they have literally made millions 
Americans.” 


The fourth service rendered, Commager links with his con- 
clusion thus: “This most heterogeneous modern societies—pro- 
foundly varied racial background, religious faith, social and 
economic interest—has ever seemed the most easy prey forces 
riotous privilege and ruinous division. These forces have not 
prevailed; they have been routed, above all, the schoolrooms 
and the playgrounds America.” 


Now, with the foregoing analysis and conclusions, the historians 
education know them have had quarrel. Are these 
then the conclusions that are “ill-founded”? 


have used Bernard Bailyn’s book editorial spring- 
board. Originally, the intent had been review it. That job 
has since been, from this writer’s viewpoint, unexceptionably 
done, Frederick Kershner, the William and Mary 
Quarterly (October 1961) that shall simply endorse that ap- 
praisal. Kershner calls “excellent little volume,” and the 
judgment concur. The Bailyn book has, however, received 
some exaggerated acclaim. 


has been touted, believe, sort manifesto for 
“new history should rather appraise fine 
piece substantive historical criticism. must have mani- 
festo, and somehow distrust the term, from our chair should 
prefer the Commager statement. 


Since not recognize parochial delineations who 


) 


entitled research the history American education, 
any other subject, not know how partisan, indeed 
any parties exist. Editorially, attempt appraise the 
cation the scholar the intrinsic merit his product. will 
hard change our mind this canon. want the study 
the history education advanced, criticized, and improved. Many 
modes scholarship would seem have role this enterprise; 
and, think, the pages this first volume may illustrate the point. 


want more and better history surely not partisan ob- 
jective. feel partisanship; but shall object un- 
necessarily invidious judgments which seem lend themselves 
partisanship. Since like think that our editorial principles 
apparent practice, our hope that this volume illustrates 


that scholarship, and party line, the editorial criterion for the 
selection materials. 


not agree with the premise, but there may well those 
who believe that the history education needs, not improve- 
ment, but redemption. But whether redeem improve 
know more constructive work either direction than send 
well-worked, relevant, scholarly manuscripts. 


Perspective 


Jay Stein administrative associate, Office 
the Vice-President for Academic Affairs Syracuse University, 
where also teaches the Maxwell School Citizenship and 
Public Affairs; Clyde King librarian the Horace Mann 
School, New York City; Noel Vose, principal-elect the 
Baptist Theological College Western Australia and presently 
pursuing doctoral studies the State University Iowa (School 
Religion). 


our reviewers, Professors Robert Mason, Paul Nash, and 
Raymond Callahan have already been introduced our readers 
Volume One. Professor Lawrence Little chairman the 
Department Religious Education, University Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Gabe Sanders associate professor Jersey City State College, 
New Jersey; Dr. Clara McMahon professor education 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Perspective 
the Chicago meeting. The program which follows would 


appear furnish its own perspective. view the increased 
membership the Society join the officers hoping for 
large and lively turnout the meeting. 


Program for Meeting 


THE HISTORY EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Chicago, P.M., Thursday, February 15, 1962) 


Chairman: Lloyd Jorgenson, President 


AMERICAN EDUCATION TWO TRANSITIONAL PERIODS 


“Persistence and Change Eighteenth Century Colonial 
Klassen, University Illinois 


“Education and Rural Progressivism the Early Nineteenth 
Ann Keppel, University Vermont 


Discussants: George Ferree, Jr., University Missouri 
James Bowen, University Alberta, Calgary 
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LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


get from Mr. Scarangello’s review, Giovanni Gentile had deep 
belief human worth and dignity; his Fascism was much less profound and 
out tune with much what went around him. Yet, everything else 
Mr. Scarangello reveals about Gentile contradicts this picture flatly. 


First, Gentile also believed the divine State and ceded all rights 
the State, leaving the individual with duties. Nothing more Fascistic than 
that. The divine State and its subordinated individual are the heart and 
core Fascism, not its periphery. 


Second, Gentile was the official philosopher Fascism. was not some 
general confused his soldier’s oath honor, some shopkeeper shrugging 
order survive, some “unpolitischer” retreating from morality. was 
philosopher who, his maturity, deliberately went into, and lived with, 
and worked for Murder Incorporated and only assassination finally separated 
him from it. 


What are most astonishing are not Gentile’s own dreary confusions but 
Mr. Scarangello’s suggestions that have much borrow from man who 
exalted thinking and warned impending cultural bankruptcy. share the 
fears for decultured world, but assert that the Gentiles bear 
heavy responsibility for helping bring their abdication moral 
and logical principles. will take Mr. Scarangello’s word for that Gentile 
was good teacher and that made the Italian schools run well, but 
this all should ask? this the fruit philosophy that makes 
thinking the goal-in-itself? 


Philosophy’s method involves, sure, withdrawal and contem- 
plativeness; things and events have put aside they are seen whole. 
But this temporary, and ideas must return the world whence they came 
and submit the test consequence. philosopher can shut himself away 
from the thug with the truncheon and say, “He not kind Fascist.” 
Without doubt, Mussolini’s hoodlums did not understand Gentile’s thought— 
and cared less. The ineluctable fact remains that the philosopher’s blessing 
was put the murderer’s crime, and neither Hegel nor Fichte nor any 
Gentile’s other forebears would have stomached that. 


The world struggling under more than materialism and positivism; 
also struggling rid itself the dialectical poison which says that free- 
dom means surrendering one’s self the embrace Superpower. Let Mr. 
Scarangello read the Communist Program adopted the 22nd Party Congress. 
offers precisely the same deal Gentile’s philosophy—freedom and morality 
and the inspired life, but all under Communist Party-State auspices. Let him 
Gentile’s descendants, well his ancestors. Then, perhaps, 


will repeat that Gentile’s translator has provided welcome service—but this 
time for different reason. 


Gerald Steibel 
Director Research 


Free Europe Committee 
New York, 


SCHOLARLY TEMPLE FROM NATIONAL 
NAPOLEONIC 


Jay Stein 


The urge organize and coordinate intellectual and educa- 
tional activities grand scale has seldom been more dynamic 
than under the changing governments France from the National 
Revolution 1789 the mounting powers Napoleonic Em- 
pire few years later. The dynamism came largely from group 
intellectuals who styled themselves Ideologues. They held 
uppermost the causes education, scholarship, and philosophy; 
and they hailed the possible support successive governments 
the decades immediately before and after 1800. one political 
administration grew disappointing, they wished for its downfall 
and lauded the next. With each new government they anticipated 
further break with the past and revived hope for wider accept- 
ance their views. developing these they valued highly the 
influence Voltaire, Montesquieu, Helvétius, and the Encyclo- 
pedists the French Enlightenment. 


Inspiration for “temple learning” actualize their ideals 
came from several intellectual spokesmen. Definite programs were 
presented Cabanis (1757-1808), physician; Talleyrand 
statesman; and Condorcet phil- 
osopher. Daunou (1761-1840), teacher with one-time religious 
preparation and lawyer ambitions, wrote the law organization 
and Lakanal teacher with similar religious training 
and interest government, drew the regulations. Consti- 
tutional support lay the provision that stated: “There for the 
whole Republic national institute charged with collecting dis- 
coveries and improving the arts and every endeavor 
the planners and organizers sought enlightenment for all citizens 
through unity intellectual and educational endeavor. They 
expected added assurance success reserving prominent 
place for philosophy which reduced all knowledge and wisdom 
perception through the senses. 


1793 Tracy author the most systematic 
treatise the sensationist philosophy Ideology, wrote: “Is 
not shame that there class for the moral and political 


J 


sciences? And not shocking that are reduced this 
moment, prefer that the task not done, for fear that one will 
destroy everything instead building it?” month after wrote 
these words, all French academies were suppressed government 
action. Two years later, however, they were replaced the crea- 
tion the National Institute, with class division moral 
and political 


The Institute was intended “living Encyclopedia” and 
“foyer Ideology.” Its principal aim was gather all sciences, 
letters, and arts into single body talent, uniting the “honorable 
emulations” creative minds work toward rich treasury 
common knowledge for the benefit and happiness all men. 
was the epitome the scholarly world, grand national 
temple, centrally located Paris but belonging and providing 
for the needs all With the readaptation social 
and political institutions under the Institute, all truth could 
clarified sensationist terms within the reach the 
most ordinary understanding. All citizens thus grasping the science 
Ideology could assist discovering truths still unknown, main- 
tain rational system government, and locate the path indi- 
vidual and social betterment. 


The first public session the National Institute, April 1796, 
was held high solemnity. About fifteen hundred persons assem- 
bled specially decorated hall celebrate session resound 
throughout Europe the rebirth letters, science and fine arts 
free France with forms and dignity unknown enslaved 
Choirs and instrumentalists helped set the spirit for pompous 
occasion. The five directors arrived wearing their grand costumes 
gold and silk, accompanied the diplomatic corps and élite 
scholars, artists, and men letters. For nearly four hours they 
sat through official speeches, the rendition poetic allegory 
the formation the Institute, the recitation ode enthusi- 
asm, and verbose reports members each class such un- 
related topics trip the Pyrenees, the explosion superoxy- 
genated potassium chloride, and the varied species elephants. 


florid opening discourse, the president the Directory 
spoke the vast number mutual services rendered between 
government and sciences. few words the chairman responded. 
Then Daunou, especially selected member the Second Class, 
orated the name his Institute colleagues, explaining the work 


attributed each class and the mission the entire body. While 
agreeing that the Institute would the disposal the gov- 
ernment, added firmly that “those who would have the right 
request its services would not have the power command its 
opinions, subject slavery tyranny.” pleaded that 
national attention turned toward meditating upon the sciences 
and the masterpieces genius and that the emulation talents 
replace the rivalries 


The National Institute comprised three classes divisions. 
Those for mathematical and physical sciences and for literature 
and fine arts were similar the former Academy Sciences and 
the French Academy, respectively. But the Second Class was the 
new creation the Ideologues and formed the spearhead for Insti- 
tute action. Its sections covered the analysis sensations and 
ideas, morality, social sciences and legislation, political economy, 
history, and geography. The bold objectives the Institute were 
uninterrupted research, publication, and scholarly intercourse 
perfect the sciences and the arts. conformity with laws and 
decrees the Executive Directory that had taken over the gov- 
ernment, would foster scientific and literary studies for useful 
purposes and for the glory the Republic. 


Regular membership the Institute was limited 144, with 
equal number from all parts the Republic and with foreign 
associates. The criterion was talent for support scholarship, 
although application the criterion was confused the formality 
checking every candidate for “hatred the monarchy.” 
problems were caused trying fit particular talents into appro- 
priate classes according prescribed quotas. competence 
scholars one field choose scholars another left much 
desired. Elections were frequent and terms office overlapped; 
new president secretary appeared each monthly session; 
officers never became seasoned and their powers remained 
ephemeral. These and other difficulties combined hinder the 
effectiveness the Institute its relations with the government 
and harbored dangers governmental usurpation and internal 
anarchy. 


The most hostile reproaches against Institute leaders referred 
their “irreligious doctrines.” Actually, there was much variety 
opinion the Institute among Protestants, Catholics, and non- 
conformists, and most Ideologues were avowedly deistic and tol- 
erant. However, some did acclaim atheism, and the dominating 


sensationist philosophy Ideology was materialist and anti-cleric. 
Radical humanitarians warred with traditional priests. rever- 
ent use the name God became the butt attacks and its 
mention was suppressed not violate freedom thought 
“wound the delicate conscience 


The sponsoring large number cooperative publications 
important part Institute activity. wide subject 
coverage, their reading and discussion Institute sessions, and the 
competition for getting them published took much the members’ 
time. addition, intellectuals were active independent scholar- 
production and contributed the journals which had been 
appearing large numbers. The most distinctively related the 
Institute was the Décade Philosophique. The founders, “society 
men letters,” began its publication April 1795 while the 
Terror still reigned, and sought make bulwark against “the 
ignorance and vandalism which threatened destroy all monu- 
ments They hoped combat the scorners the 
“scientific truths” developed the eighteenth-century philosophers 
and the usurpers government who persecuted all opposition. 

The election the National Institute General Napoleon 
Bonaparte considerably brightened the hopes its members. 
During his campaigns had lauded the ideals science re- 
moving prejudices and seeking new scientific truths for the end 
human expressed appreciation for cultural and 
scientific endeavors, and proclaimed the values learning and 
research the service the state. question about how 
would use his energies the wars were ended, replied: would 


bury myself retreat and labor there merit the honor 
being the 


Soon after his return France 1797, Bonaparte had his wish 
realized. was elected the National Institute’s section for 
mechanics the Class Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 
appreciation addressed flattering letter gratitude the 
president the 


The commendation the distinguished men the Institute honors me. 
well know that before being their equal, will long time their pupil. 
there were some more expressive manner showing the esteem hold 
for them, would make use it! The true conquests, the only ones which 
give regret are those made ignorance. The most honorable occupation, 


well the most useful for all nations, contribute the extension 
human ideas. 
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deference the newly elected general, Institute members 
atranged elaborate program for his first attendance public 
session. They assembled selected congregation dignitaries, 
including professors, artists, government officials, and generals; two 
hundred the most graceful women Paris; actors, singers, and 
orchestra. Dressed plain civilian coat, the hero entered the 
reception hall without fanfare. His modest and complacent bear- 
ing throughout the ceremonies won him the admiration his 
colleagues and the adulation the entire audience. 


During his subsequent military engagements, the general ex- 
pressed constant interest the National Institute and its ideals 
science. his official directives and correspondence preceded 
his army title with that “Member the National Institute.” 
Surrounding himself with colony scholars, visited the 
pyramids, stimulated research ancient lands, and kept the 
National Institute informed his achievements. Malta 
established school applied science replace the university; 
Egypt set the Cairo Institute, modeled after the National 
Institute France, and equipped with laboratories, observatory, 
and Upon his return France, his respect for science 
and his disparaging view toward religious dogma seemed the 
Ideologues sure guarantee his intellectual integrity. 


was reasonable that leading members the National Insti- 
tute should begin think Napoleon candidate for head 
the government. victorious general and popular hero, 
intelligent administrator with republican convictions and philo- 
sophic attitudes could, they felt, preserve and bolster their scholarly 
educational program. With remarkably little opposition, Institute 
intellectuals assented Bonaparte’s coup d’etat 18-19 brumaire, 
Nov. 9-10, 1799. His follow-up proclamations and speeches echoed 
their hopes and gave assurance his steadfastness enlightened 
ideals. 


Any suspicions and hesitations were only slightly evident 
the drawing new constitution. Their annoyance seemed 
merely add Napoleon’s impatience and desperation take 
upon himself dictate the plan that became the constitution 
the year VIII. After its ratification vote three million 
1,562, most intellectuals now expected the government have 
the order and stability they felt necessary for encouraging true 
aristocracy the intellect and the application theories and 
research developed Institute scholars. 


the legislative Council 500, Cabanis exhorted his fellow 
citizens all social levels give the new constitution their ardent 
support. For those engaged intellectual pursuits conveyed 
especially eloquent 


Scholars, men letters, artists every kind, immense career glory 
opens before you. You will work for people free and reasonable, your 
masterpieces will received and proclaimed with enthusiasm, your useful 
productions will appreciated reason, and consecrated gratitude. 
National awards are equally reserved those who can increase the wellbeing 
the joys the citizens, and those who must honor the country the 
eyes the other nations and posterity. 


Finally, philosophers, whose every meditation aimed toward the perfec- 
tion and happiness the human race, you are longer embracing vain 
shadows. After having witnessed, through continuous alternatives hope and 
grief, this great spectacle our Revolution, you will see with joy the final 
act completed; you will delight especially seeing last open this new 
era long promised the French people, where all the benefits nature, 
all the creations genius, all the fruits time, labor and experience, 
will put advantage. The era glory and prosperity where the dreams 
your philanthropic enthusiasm ought themselves finally realized here. 


* 


* 


The confidence liberal intellectuals the government 
their heroic leader soon shattered. Within few years Napoleon, 
the head government based republican principles, became 
Napoleon, the emperor planning dynasty. Intellectuals carrying 
the banner freedom and inquiry scholarship and education 
gradually turned from his support his opposition. Their ideas 
proved among the least adaptable forces his assumption 
ever greater Their implication conspiracy came 
under increasing suspicion. Napoleon, ambitious general and 
imperial ruler, all intellectuals who opposed him became “ideo- 
logues” and the philosophy Ideology was designated “visionary 
moonshine” and “idealistic trash.” National Institute and 
its Second Class Moral and Political Sciences, became con- 
were hindrance rather than help and unbearable 
annoyance that would have transformed. 


The transformation came with Napoleon’s autocratic plans for 
all education and scholarship the nation. The resultant cohesive 
organization was the Imperial University France 
which embraced the levels primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. All schools came under the strict supervision the govern- 
ment, with Napoleon First Consul and Emperor having the final 
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power nominate educational administrators and professors. 
the decree establishing the University, proclaimed the basis 
instruction “the precepts the Christian religion, fidelity the 
teacher, and allegiance prince, country and the 
Council State said: “My principal aim establishing 
teaching body have means directing political and moral 
was his will that “there sole doctrine, sole 
science, sole philosophy, sole esthetic, all converging one 
thought which would his 


How different from the plans the Ideologues! “To system 
based theories, claimed pit facts; instead the perfecti- 
bility the human race means watchwords and constitutions, 
recognized only the weakness and credulity the average 
The professions learning, 1790 the hands 
the clergy and after that the blueprints and limited achievements 
the Ideologues, now regarded the rightful tool auto- 
cratic state. The intellectuals’ revolutionary ideal stressed liber- 
ally educating society based scholarship; Napoleon conceived 
doctrinaire state, with system for citizens’ minds think what 
the state prescribes good for them think and desire what 
the state has need for them 


may not entirely accurate, one historian wrote, that 
“the sole aim reorganizing the Institute was suppress the 
Second that “the aim the first changes the Insti- 
tute was exclude the moral and political sciences from 
order exclude them more easily from the republic 
But there was little doubt that members the Second Class 
seemed the foreground Emperor Napoleon’s mind 
whenever there was reasoned criticism his moves. also 
knew that one destroys hostility best its source. Organizing 
Imperial University was large measure subtle means striking 
the cause his ideophobia. 


The chief fortress intellectual opposition, the Institute’s 
Second Class Moral and Political Sciences, received the label, 
seminary Ideologues.” Some its members had helped 
stage the coup d’etat and form the constitution which established 
the first consul; some were appointed serve branches his 
government. Institute intellectuals had planned the central and 
normal schools the chief means conveying their learning. 
But, bribes and insults, successive purges from the Senate, 
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Legislature, and Tribunate, Napoleonic rule soon reduced their 
voices government and education and revised the constitution 
assure the personal authority dictator. 


The Second Class was reproached for “having fear its own 
task,” deserting its mission, and producing less than the other 
classes. What did produce—studies the human mind, 
jurisprudence, political economy and geography—was discredited 
interest scholars central schools were sup- 
pressed Napoleon’s law 1802 public instruction; the 
normal schools were incorporated into the Imperial University. 
The Second Class Moral and Political Sciences was subtly 
discontinued omitting place for the transformed Institute. 
Perhaps Napoleon had too much fear its members “kill 


With free ideas and critical philosophy skillfully devitalized, 
and with annoying intellectuals removed from policy formation, 
Napoleon bade welcome any members the Institute’s replaced 
Second Class who would serve his empire. the administration 
and operation the Imperial University and other phases 
government, continued recognize their scholarly talents and 
ability. had wish disassociate himself from all intel- 
lectuals. Moreover, enjoyed visits from philosophers long 
they did not interfere policy, and even when they did, 
held secret esteem for their character and integrity. loved 
flatter himself “that should forever annex his empire the 


free domain the mind, inspire thoughts, import ideas, and become 


For some time disappointed members the once thriving 
National Institute continued express their frank objections 
the Napoleonization things the mind. They tried get 
their personal views past the censorship France published 
abroad. Men like Cabanis never forgot their preference for “gov- 
ernments founded liberty and equality” and held that “in vain 
tyrants and declamators hold their pledges and try over- 
throw and disgrace these eternal principles.” 


Most the dedicated scholarly national 
temple liberal learning died before restoration fruitful soil 
for cultivation their ideals and hopes. Within three decades, 
however, results their convictions and persistence were evident. 
1832 the suppressed Second Class Moral and Political Sci- 
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ences the National Institute was re-established the Academy 
Moral and Political Sciences. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
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HORACE MANN’S INFLUENCE 
SOUTH AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
Clyde King 


One might say that Horace Mann’s influence began felt 
South America when wrote his famous Seventh Annual 
Report concerning his trip Europe inspect schools, though 
the actual reading the man whom most impressed did 
not occur until four years later, 1847. This man, Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, later famous the “schoolmaster president” 
Argentina, spread far and wide the doctrines Mann preached 
Massachusetts, and least three Latin-American nations are 
the richer because these two leaders disparate background and 
destiny met briefly and exchanged ideas. 


Sarmiento, born the province San Juan, Argentina, 
1811, was precocious boy who grew into indefatigable student 
and advocate the benefits education. Throughout turbulent 
life worked without rest for the improvement education 
wherever happened be. During long political exile 
Chile, repatriate hoping make place for himself his 
own land, envoy the United States, and, finally, the chosen 


leader and elder statesman his own people, pushed constantly 
for good schools and libraries. 


early 1841, Sarmiento, having fled his native haunts 
Chile, was writing Mercurio, published Santiago, the 
benefits obtained from the forming local societies and 
associations encourage few years earlier had 
established school for girls, and few years later normal school, 
the first, probably, the entire southern hemisphere and certainly 
the first his own continent. His thinking even now was 
liberal cast and deeply imbued with the notion free, tax-sup- 
ported schools for all. His later thinking broadened but did not 
otherwise appreciably alter this body philosophy. 


His activities for the betterment the people his adopted 
country soon gained him the favor many Chile’s intellectuals 
and politicians, with the result that 1845 Sarmiento was selected 


Europe study that continent’s schools, just Horace 
Mann had done two years previously. His first stop was Spain, 
where spent several weeks before moving France and 
Germany. Though himself Spanish descent, had love 
Spanish culture; and this attitude, which took pains conceal 
from his hosts, brought him into conflict with many them. 


Domingo Faustino Sarmiento had begun his pilgrimage con- 
vinced that France represented the summit civilization, but his 
sojourn there soon destroyed the image great, nurturing mother 
emanating prosperity and justice. found much criticize 
the French school system and political life, and was disillusioned 
traveler who took the highway Prussia survey that state’s 
educational organization. Here observed generally praise- 
worthy set-up which counteracted some extent his loss esteem 
for the French. 


From Prussia crossed the Channel London 1846, 
spending number months studying the English way life. 
was this time that read Mann’s report, which aroused 
him such enthusiasm that resolved the S., despite 
the lean, hungry lines his purse, and meet the author that 
illuminating document. The next year sailed for New York, 
and, luck would have it, met aboard ship acquaintance 
Horace Mann who gave Sarmiento the distinguished educator’s 
address along with letter introduction. 


Oct. 1847, Sarmiento knocked Horace Mann’s door 
the town West Newton, Massachusetts, was invited in, and 
spent the next two days talking education, with the American’s 
wife acting interpreter. Nearly twenty years later, Sarmiento 
was write Mary Mann the following tribute her deceased 
husband: “At the age undertook for Chile the great crusade 
which you see continuing this time, and which, after had 
made use own lights and those acquired French books, 
was converted after 1847 into prolongation South America 
the campaign nobly terminated the North your worthy 
husband, Mr. Mann, whose footprints have followed since then.”? 


home again, Sarmiento stated that from this visit had 
garnered “1,000 useful facts which have used great 
also got books and documents education, including Mann’s 
annual reports secretary the Massachusetts Board Educa- 
tion, all which took with him and studied assiduously years 


come. visited the schools Boston, remarking that they 
were “palaces,” and the impressions received the school 
libraries, which had grown out laws passed ten years previously, 
stayed with him for many years. His admiration for Horace Mann 
grew such proportions that dubbed him “The Apostle Horace” 
and the “St. Paul Education.”* 


Returning Chile early 1848, Sarmiento went into semi- 
seclusion assimilate the experiences his journey. Out this 
period gestation issued many his firm ideas education and 
the role libraries therein. From this time on, his writings re- 
flected -these ideas, the first fruits which was the book 
educacion comun, published 1849, presenting the case for free, 
tax-supported education for all. This was followed the next 
five years virtual stream articles the subject schools 
and libraries. 


two-part essay which appeared the June and July, 1853, 
issues monitor las escuelas primarias, the official publica- 
tion the Chilean department education, Sarmiento frequently 
cited the school library laws New York and Massachusetts 
models which Chile could well imitate. Among the points 
stressed this connection were the following: “The belief wrong 
that the schools must perfected before libraries are founded. 
The two hand “Without books, schools have reason 
exist. Lest lose the benefits schools, must found 
libraries. Nothing learned except reading, and the book 
which contains such instruction obtainable small group 
only...” “Books seek schools; schools seek books.” And, finally, 
“Schools teach the young; who will teach them 


also affirmed that libraries were needed teach both the 
rich and the poor, that the books contained libraries should 
reading books, not texts, and yet they should not used merely 
waste time. might injected here that Sarmiento and 
Horace Mann differed somewhat the subject fiction, Mann 
considering undesirable, not actually harmful, but Sarmiento 
felt that had one good use, least—that teaching people 
read. Though decried the fact that many readers, especially 
beginners and women, read chiefly novels, conceded that this 
was better than not read all. 


The future “schoolmaster president” championed popular librar- 
ies, district libraries, school libraries, and regional libraries; and 


proposed that the various states should take the initiative dis- 
tributing useful books. His powerful literary style and the origi- 
nality his thought gained him the respect and praise Chile’s 
leading intellectuals. 


The next year (1854) was eventful one for this enthusiastic 
advocate schools and books. published his translation from 
the French book Louis Figuier with the Spanish title 
historia los descubrimientos modernos, which was 
the first projected series destined for the popular libraries then 
being opened Chile. Sarmiento’s preface this volume, “Libros 
para las bibliotecas populares,” cited facts and figures library 
service the and urged stepped-up publishing program, 
international exchange books, and book distribution the 
Chilean populace. this preface restated his belief that 
the Popular Libraries are not the daughters the schools, 
but rather the cause and the end 


competition announced the previous year had attracted 
Sarmiento’s eye, and, along with six others, submitted entry 
the subject primary instruction. This book, which won 
second prize and the admiring comments the judges, contained 
chapter, “Los libros,” which again held the United States 
example and called for the extension the popular libraries. 
There can little doubt that these writings Sarmiento were 
profoundly influential the Chilean government’s decision 
1854 open popular libraries its schools. According 
certain Suarez, inspector schools, the action was directly inspired 
the Argentine. Although Sarmiento wrote this subject for 
large part his adult life, did the greater and more effective 
portion during his exile Chile. 


1855 Sarmiento turned his steps toward his homeland once 
more. Except for brief period 1852, when had helped 
Gen. Urquiza overthrow the Tyrant Rosas, had lived con- 
tinuously abroad self-imposed exile since 1841. Differences 
with Urquiza had sent him back over the Andes Santiago, but 
now felt that could compose his differences and establish 
himself the public life his country. 


After brief stay San Juan the repatriate moved 
Buenos Aires and immediately became active the province’s 
affairs. was not long before was appointed post newly- 
created just for him, the Ministry Education. this position, 


which filled until 1862, threw himself body and soul into 
the work organizing public system schools and its Siamese 
twin, popular That had not given the fight 
proved his article, “Bibliotecas Parroquiales,” which appeared 
Nacional May, 1856.’ 


1862, when don Domingo was elected governor his native 
province, San Juan, initiated here, too, reform administration 
that introduced many civic improvements, not only the educa- 
tional sphere but practical levels well. stringent were 
his reforms that the inhabitants were soon groaning under sharply 
increased tax rate. Opposition began rise, and his attempts 
revolutionize the life San Juan Province were, result, only 
partially successful. 


Sarmiento was, nevertheless, widely popular with the people 
Argentina, and his political contemporaries knew that 
was not removed from the national scene would upset their 
applecart. get him out the way, Mitre, the president, named 
him Minister Plenipotentiary the act political 
sapience which Sarmiento later dubbed the “golden bridge,” since 
eased him out contention while elevating him rank. Reluc- 
tantly, resigned the San Juan governorship and took ship 
Washington, C., arriving there 1865. 


had not been long the new post when read the 
erecting statue Horace Mann the state house grounds 
Boston. This incident impelled him write laudatory letter 
Mary Mann, whom, have seen, had met 1847, and 
the outcome was renewed friendship which became source 
inspiration and comfort both. Sarmiento’s enthusiasms reached 
even higher pitch than before, and systematically deluged 
his government with official and unofficial literature the Ameri- 
can way life. 


During his three years the found much time study 
American institutions, for conceived his ministry mandate 
acquaint himself with the bases the American social and 
political structure. visited divers kinds organizations, in- 
cluding teachers’ associations, and this observation democratic 
procedures deepened his commitment liberal beliefs. ac- 
quainted himself with the laws many institutions and with the 
mind the man the street. read and wrote and studied 
incessantly and mailed the results his work his superiors 


Argentina. was even awarded honorary degree the 
University Michigan. 


The year 1868 stands out Sarmiento’s life. chance meet- 
ing with young José Pedro Varela Uruguay had far-reaching 
effects that small nation’s future. Fired with zeal after receiving 
the Argentine statesman’s advice devote himself education, 
the 23-year-old Varela returned Asuncion and set work. With 
small group other intellectuals, Varela organized the Society 
the Friends Popular Education and became one its leading 
spirits until 1876, when was appointed president the Com- 
mission Public But more later the work 
“the Horace Mann Uruguay,” was known. 


July 1868, Sarmiento sailed for Buenos Aires, feeling some 
anxiety how would fare the presidential election 
held the next month. Two weeks before reached his home port 
learned, the bay Rio Janeiro, that was the next 
president Argentina, for the frigate, Warrior, fired twenty- 
one-gun salute and its band played “Hail, Columbia” when his 
vessel sailed by. The last leg his journey ended with his recep- 
tion large crowd the Buenos Aires dock. 


During the six years his presidency, Sarmiento was able 
translate into law many his educational goals. His first act, 
shortly after taking the reins, was decree, through his Minister 
Public Instruction, Avellaneda, that the libraries 
the Colegios Nacionales were public libraries, step toward 
raising the moral and intellectual level the provincial citizens. 
ordered the translation from foreign languages 
books constitutional law, civics, teaching, and education. 
the same year the Director the Colegio Nacional Salta Prov- 
ince suggested night classes and use the Colegio’s library for 
workers. When the Casas Nacionales Estudios were established 
1869, Dr. Benito Barcenas, Jujuy, was able report that 
his institution’s library was use night and day.® 


Then came the famous Sarmiento Law 1870, which had such 
lasting influence library development Argentina. First, 
Library and Distribution Books section was established the 
Department Public Instruction work for the founding li- 
braries throughout the nation. The law also called for the following: 


Present libraries and future ones established special groups aided 
the National Treasury. 


Protective Commission for Popular Libraries set Buenos 
Aires, with five members and secretary, and receive 1,000 pesos 
fuertes year carry its program. 


This Commission work for and inspect popular libraries the extent 
that funds permit. 

Any group wishing found popular library get touch with this 
Commission, sending copy its laws and all money collected, and 
designating the books wishes buy. 

The National Treasury match all such funds. 


The Chief Executive ask the Congress annually for sufficient funds 
carry out this law. 


This law take effect September 20, 1870.” 


One the great benefits this legislation was the improving 
the libraries the Colegios Nacionales, which were granted 
funds broaden their collections. 


later bill decreed: 


The Director General Schools appraise the value books and furni- 
ture his schools. 

Municipal schools have the same rights respecting library funds and 
services societies, long their school work was not “impaired.” 

Libraries underwritten the Provincial Treasury make statistical 
reports each quarter. 

Each popular library have suitable housing, bookshelves and furniture, 
and person charge who keeps detailed statistics. 

The school principal empowered take charge the popular library 
his off hours and paid separate system. 

Each popular library having public reading sessions for least one hour 

twice week receive additional twenty pesos per month, but 


According the report the Commissioner Education 
for 1872, the Argentine government made appropriation 
$12,000 during 1871 for the establishing popular libraries, and 
local committees were already work almost every province 
helping along the great “Fifty public libraries have been 
established during the year, one-half the expenses being paid 
the national government and one-half popular subscription.” 


1872 the Nacional Escuelas was allotted 10,000 
pesos fuertes buy books for school libraries. the same year 
received grant for the encouraging (“fomenting,” the Spanish 
has it) more school libraries, and the Seminario Buenos Aires 
received forty pesos monthly for library books. 1873, when 
the government passed further laws strengthen provincial edu- 
cation, allotment for books was included. addition, the 
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national library department undertook provide book lists all 
libraries availing themselves the law’s benefits, that they 
might know just what books could obtained. 


few statistics will serve this point show the degree 
which library facilities had advanced 1873. Since 1870, the 
government had distributed 33,000 books. One hundred forty- 
eight libraries were functioning 129 communities, though 
were still without them. There was one library for 
each 13,500 citizens. These are not impressive figures today’s 
standards, but for that time, that locale, they represented sub- 
stantial progress. 


1874 the National Library began issue the Boletin Oficial 
which recorded all publications received and dis- 
patched that institution. Academia Nacional Ciencias 
was established, and each professor was have the privilege 
directing the librarian buy thirty pesos’ worth books his 
(the professor’s) choosing for the library. Among comparatively 
large sums disbursed for the use Provincial schools were the 
600 pesos channeled the Seminario Salta and the 2,288 pesos 
received the Seminario 


the International Conference Education held Philadel- 
phia the summer 1876, Videla Dorna, the chargé d’affaires 
the Argentine Republic, was able say that “much has been 
done the last ten years one hundred and fifty popular 
libraries have been 


Don Domingo bowed out the presidency 1874, having 
reached, large degree, the goals had worked toward for 
many years. did not, however, into vegetative retirement. 
Even president, had, 1872, written letter, the request 
Hachette Co., Paris publishers, the subject books suitable 
for translation into Spanish. used this opportunity not only 
discuss types literature and individual authors which would 
suitable, but also plead strongly the spirit and rationale 
popular libraries. alluded the translation Figuier’s book 
which had made 1850 while exiled Chile, and, after lengthy 
discussion, promised the publishers governmental protection 
their translations. 


Likewise, one his last acts chief executive was the writing 
letter don Luis Dominguez, his Minister Plenipotentiary 
Peru, the history and meaning popular libraries and the 
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problems book distribution South America. This letter, pub- 
lished “Instrucciones sobre educacion,” reflects the author’s 
sharply logical mind, the felicity his literary style, and the 
depth his 


might well, this point, re-emphasize the continuing 
power that Horace Mann held over Domingo Faustino Sarmiento’s 
thinking. This can best done reminder that Sarmiento 
was still carrying the correspondence with Mary Mann begun 
1865. The spirit Horace Mann, then, was ever-present 
force his life and thought, kept fresh the wise counsel and 
friendly encouragement Mrs. Mann. 


Within year after leaving the presidency, Sarmiento had, be- 
sides being named senator from San Juan Province, recommitted 
himself the cause education accepting post Director 
General Schools Buenos Aires Province. His correspondence 
this time, often the subject the benefits gained from 
the establishment library service, shows the breadth his 
influence. Soon after stepping down was honored Italian 
society for his educational work, and his reply was model 
graciousness and dedication. 


continued writing and speaking for libraries and books 
the years passed. Among the subjects treated were school li- 
braries and books for children; popular libraries; good library 
practice; the reading interests children; statistical studies 
collections and circulation Argentina, the Australia, and 
Europe; and, the last year his life, long letter gratitude 
the founders the Biblioteca Sarmiento Mercedes. This 
last was also recommendation for the diffusion the “Inter- 


national Scientific Library,” encyclopedic collection works 
science. 


reveal the state the library art Argentina this late 
stage the old schoolmaster’s life, let turn the Com- 
missioner Education’s report for which states that “the 
importance popular libraries coming recognized for the 
education the people. Already there are about three hundred 
distributed throughout the provinces. The Buenos Aires public 
library now contains about 50,000 volumes and manuscripts 
early days. The library the University Buenos Aires has 
15,000 volumes, has also the University Cérdoba, plus manu- 
scripts. The national library attached the Department Public 
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Instruction, although recent origin, the nucleus intended 
grand book repository. already beginning assume im- 
portance Thus was Sarmiento’s work justified. 


September 1888, life flickered out the greatest exponent 
libraries ever produced South America. His influence his 
own lifetime and today literally incalculable, and his name 
ranked with the most brilliant his time. Certainly the full extent 
his achievements for libraries and books has never been ade- 
quately treated may take pride the fact that 
this great man himself admitted that the wellspring his devotion 
was man from Massachusetts who fought the good fight 
nobly man could. 


conclusion, word Sarmiento’s influence libraries 
Uruguay will fitting. have mentioned José Pedro Varela 
and his labors for public education. have seen that, 1868, 
and others concerned for education organized the Society 
Friends Popular Education. This group, shortly after its birth, 
established the first circulating library Uruguay, which, 1873, 
numbered more than 2,000 volumes its The need 
for popular libraries was recognized the same year, when don 
Agustin Vedia introduced into the House Deputies bill which 
included, among other things, provision for such 


head the Commission Public Instruction Monte- 
video, which exercised certain dominance over all Uruguayan 
schools, Varela sponsored reform bills which envisioned libraries 
all schools and popular libraries all These bills 
became law, with few modifications, and may credit 
Varela—and his devoted collaborators—with the setting up, 
large extent, the present system libraries Uruguay. 


This self-sacrificing educator, never robust health, died 
October 1879, the age thirty-four, exhausted his labors. 
impossible, course, say what extent would have 
carried his work, had lived. But can say that, with 
Vedia, laid the groundwork which others have built. 
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MILTON’S TRACTATE 
Attempt Reassessment 


Noel Vose 


Very few pieces educational writing have been subject 
much confused criticism the brief tract which, with its laconic 


title, Education, was launched anonymously upon the public 
June 1644. 


Some have treated Milton’s tractate with Monroe 
remarks that the author was only school master for seven years, 
“and his Tractate perhaps only example the truth that 
not much use putting Pegasus into like 
Quick, insist that “nothing Milton’s can judged ordinary 
canons” and that whatever judgments are passed the suggestions 


the tractate, “Milton will remain one the great educators 


Thus judgments run the whole gamut opinion from crack- 
brained “the most eloquent document education 
and perennial source inspiration the 
museum piece; or, perhaps, neither? view both the dis- 
cordant chorus opinions, and the increasing demand for clear 
historical perspective educational thinking,’ this famous pam- 
phlet warrants renewed attention and careful reassessment. 


This paper seeks three things: 


(1) place the tractate its historical setting, and doing 
answer some the more uncritical judgments; 

(2) indicate the main lines criticism which the tractate 
has been subjected; 

(3) show that the author’s whole purpose has frequently been 
misunderstood, with consequent damage his theories; and 
also, that the position some cases has been confused 
attitude which veneration for Milton, the poet, prevents 

critical assessment Milton, the 


Historical Perspective 


Much unsound criticism has been because the absence 


= 


historical perspective. letter Hartlib was undoubtedly 
tract for the times: present day language would called 
piece crisis writing. Wrench from its historical context, and 
its message loses much its point and not little its sense. 


This may the explanation for Leach’s somewhat facetious 
suggestion that Milton’s tract could easily interpreted skit 
the educational theorists his true that assessing 
the tractate number educational writers make mention his- 
torical but none them appears bring sharply 
into focus, give sufficient weight to, those factors which provide 


the real key its meaning, and lift above the charge learned 
nonsense. 


Key factors may classed under three headings: political, 
social, educational. 


Political background. The year 1643 closed with the death 
‘King’ Pym, the strong man the House Commons. Growing 
differences between the Presbyterians, Independents, and Parties 
the Left were scarce held check the common peril, and 
Cromwell had yet earn his title “Ironsides.” 


May and June, 1644, were critical months the fortunes 
Parliament. The victorious Prince Rupert, moving northward with 
his formidable force, fired the cavalier spirit. hastened 
his side and Loyalist hopes rose temporary deliverance came 
the papist squires Lancashire. 


Parliament, the other hand, had tried vain storm the 
medieval battlements York, and its armies were forced strike 
camp Rupert, fresh from victory Bolton, rode over the low 
mountain passes and into the plain York. 


thoughtful person—least all one Milton’s insight— 
could fail see just how much was stake during the fateful 
summer 1644. The issue was not merely one victory for 
particular party, but the total preservation destruction 
way life. For puritans the Parliamentary party meant the 
survival those ideas and beliefs which they held more precious 
than life itself: essential democracy, both political and religious. 


was during these months crisis that Hartlib was begging 
Milton put into writing his views better education” and 
thus, four weeks before the fateful Battle Marston Moor, when 


the nation seemed perishing “in dangerous fit the Com- 
the brief and hurried letter, now known the 
Education first appeared. 


Social background. The seventeenth century puritan mind had 
little religious quietism, and Milton was exception this 
respect. For all his literary genius was ivory tower dreamer, 
and when cut short his ‘grand tour’ Europe return his 
troubled homeland, did because deep sense public duty. 
Milton felt—and stated—that would more use wielding 
pen than sword, and never had any doubts about the power 
his pen. Neither, for that matter, did the Commonwealth leaders: 
they well knew the value able pamphleteer the battle for 
men’s minds. 1644 Milton had plunged into the tide public 
affairs with all its political and social cross-currents. His beliefs 
puritan committed him radical criticism many social 
institutions his day. Politics, the church, education, public mor- 
ality, freedom speech, all came within his purview. Morris re- 
marks that “Milton’s interest public affairs clearly shown 
the tractate. Short though is, originally but eight quarto pages, 
contains several allusions not specially connected with the sub- 
ject Thus while Milton was writing the tractate, 
more than one Parliamentary general was revealing his incapacity, 
and none more than Essex. view this, Milton’s statement 


also more than likely that his pointed comment concerning 
the necessity education the rudiments has 
mind the same commander, since the army Essex “was much 
wasted sickness” few months earlier. 


Educational background. Inthe many facile criticisms which 
the tractate has been subjected, error has been more marked 
than the failure consider its curriculum and methods against the 
educational background the day. Douglas Bush, his English 
Literature the Earlier Seventeenth Century, strongly defends 
Milton’s educational plan drawing vivid picture school 
life that day. concludes that 


The curriculum Milton proposed, which shocks the degenerate modern, 
becomes much less shocking when judged contemporary standards what 


constituted work, and also contemporary faith the efficacy right 
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University education 1625 was still largely within the schol- 
astic tradition. Logic and languages consumed good portion 
the student’s time. Each day began with chapel five o’clock 
and following was round lectures, examinations, tutorials, uni- 
versity exercises, and public assemblies with other colleges hear 
addresses and take part declamations and 


his own experience university training, Milton found this 
scholastic tradition anything but congenial. Before left Cam- 
bridge, had formed strong, critical convictions concerning the 
university education his day. oration “In Defence 
Learning” delivered the college chapel, declaimed openly 
against bad methods teaching and general lack enthusiasm. 
Grammar and rhetoric are full despicable quibbles; teachers are 
heard talking “sometimes like savages and sometimes like 
babies,” and even the mathematicians “are afflicted with longing 
for the petty triumph demonstrative rhetoric.” Logic certainly 
the queen arts, but being poorly taught full foolishness, 
while metaphysics “bog fallacies” and natural philosophy 
infected with the monkish “disease ignorance.” 


Another aspect which full weight needs given that 
the ferment for educational reform, which was centered 
London from 1641 onward. Dury, Comenius, and Hartlib were all 
idealists, and all seized with the tremendous possibilities new 
approach education puritan England. This clear the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Dury’s Petition the Commons, May, 1641. 


Each hath his peculiar taske: Mr. Hartlib the sollicitor human 
learning for the reformation schooles and lot fallen chiefly divine 
matters promote the counsells peace doth work upon 
the faculty reason and upon the consciences 


Hartlib, course, was the moving force this activity, and since 
his son was under Milton’s care there doubt whatsoever that 
the two had many discussions concerning current educational sys- 
tems before Milton was finally persuaded set down paper 
for his friend the few observations, “the burnishing many studious 
and contemplative years altogether spent the search religious 
and civil 


Because Milton rather contemptuously dismissed the theories 
Comenius, does not mean that was either unaware un- 
influenced them. Boyd quite right when suggests that 


Milton “has really far more than knows with 
Comenius, the author thus covertly 


Milton’s Critics 


the concluding chapter his book Ikon: John Milton and 
the Modern Critics Robert Martin Adams describes much work 
this field puzzled shuffling the fragments,” remarking with 
touch cynicism that 


The assiduous reader Miltonic scholarship and criticism soon finds that 
articles, books, and even entire careers have risen out this fragile occupation. 


adds humorously that 


almost infallible index this activity the phrase ‘not enough weight has 
been given to’ one its several equivalents.” 


this true the literary critics Milton, equally true 
his educational critics. Evaluations the tractate are varied 
they are numerous, and brief review the more negative 
criticisms will enable the reader see the problem that Educa- 
tion presents. far the most obvious and common criticism 
Milton’s educational program its gargantuan curriculum. 
“Milton,” says Laurie, “enormously over-estimates the capacity 
the average “He had real appreciation the qualities 
and capabilities ordinary children,” echo Curtis and 
Even the more restrained Foster Watson comments that “it the 
most obvious criticisms apply Milton say that his 
school entirely over-estimated the power ordinary boys and 
Two more recent writers accept this pattern criticism 
its face value. Thus Denis Saurat writes concerning the tractate: 


The most remarkable thing about it—and that which has been oftenest 
remarked upon—is that John Milton setting their task Colleges Miltons. 
puts upon youths much too heavy burden, because himself had carried 
lightly. find here again, therefore, striking example that tendency 
take himself normal specimen human beings; set down 
the rule what fits his 


Visiak says much the same thing: 


Milton was subjective his outlook his fellows that saw them 
his own image, modified and magnified like abstractions his poems 
for the English schoolboy provided curriculum such none possessing 
less than Miltonic capacity could 


The second type criticism accuses Milton limiting his educa- 
tion select group—a corp d’elite; ignoring primary education 


altogether, and giving attention the education 
Quick sums this type criticism the following words: 


Milton touches only the bringing gentlemen’s sons, between the 
ages and 21, and his suggestions not, like those Comenius, deal 
with the education the people, both sexes. This limit age, sex and 
station deprives Milton’s plan much its interest the absence detail 


Criticisms third type point Milton’s lack detail—especially 
regard method. Laurie outspoken: 


serious error omission Milton due his contemptuous ignoring 
the work which the Baconian school educationalists was doing. Method 
not even mentioned him. His treatise keeps view great aim, but 
other respects presents us, not with method but only with ratio 
studiorum Lehrplan, and that bad one.” 


Quick, who relies large extent Laurie, and appears 
follow him closely, dismisses Milton’s method sentence: “The 
practical suggestions are either incomprehensible doubtful 
“Insufficient freedom” another objection Milton’s 
plan. Laurie sees Milton’s schoolboys mental straitjacket, 
use his own phrase, “always laced tight and dressed regi- 
mentals.” “Nor can approve,” adds, “of Milton’s giving 
practical and useful turn play. The essence play that 
shall 


The question language study also bothers the critics. Curtis 
complains about the unrelated and indigestible content the cur- 
riculum and adds that “the whole the complicated information 
was gathered from books mainly Latin and Greek.” Laurie 
the same topic adds that Milton’s compression seven eight 
years Latin and Greek into one year “absurdly exaggerates the 
aptitude boys and the capacity teachers.” 


Those who write more distinctly from historical viewpoint 
consider that the essential weakness Milton’s educational phil- 
osophy lies his attempt make the best two worlds 
fusion humanistic aims and puritan principles: or, viewed from 
another angle, combination classicism and realism. 
Reisner calls the tractate the “swan song the liberal humanists, 
who saw the classics the ideal material for instruction almost 
any field human 


must not presumed that writers grouped together the 
foregoing are wholly negative their criticisms Milton’s views. 


They nearly all acknowledge valuable elements the tractate and 
concede that has place the history educational ideas. 
However, may justly concluded from the survey critics 
that this brief tract more often regarded both limited and 
disappointing. 


Milton’s Program: Education for Leadership 


has already been suggested that much the criticism 
unsound; first, because based false premises; and second, 
because the historical context has been largely ignored. These 
suggestions are now developed detail, the basis for new 
evaluation Milton’s theories. 


What was Milton’s purpose writing the tractate, and whose 
education did have mind wrote? critic must 
reminded that this was time grave crisis England: the 
nation’s destiny, the puritan way life, Milton’s own fortunes 
hung thread. time does country depend much 
upon the strength, wisdom, and integrity its leadership war, 
and time the affairs nation attention focused more 
sharply upon the individuals the helm. 


Milton looked the leaders the parliamentary party, 
had every reason for alarm. Many them—especially the 
military leaders—lacked the training and technique leadership. 
But more than this, they lacked those indefinable qualities from 
which stem vision, strength purpose and persuasiveness, without 
which any man authority doubly ineffective. 


What the Commonwealth needed, its permanence was 
assured, was adequate education for its future statesmen. 
Milton’s eye not much upon methods and scope but upon 
the group training: those who worth and birth will direct 
the affairs the country. had made his brief title read 
Education for Leadership, good deal criticism would fall 
the ground. And yet this exactly what has mind: his 
whole purpose imbued with the philosopher-king idea—the nur- 
turing the “choicest and hopefullest “infusing into 
their young breasts such ingenuous and noble ardor, would 
not fail make many them renowned and matchless 
From among them will come political leaders, who, unlike the 
present “poor, shaken uncertain reeds” will “steadfast pillars 
the State.” Such, indeed, their training that these “noble 


. 


and gentle” youths shall, the age twenty-three four, 
deserving “the regard and honour all men where they pass, 
and the society and friendship those all places who are best 
and most Small wonder that Milton adds “that this 
not bow for every man shoot that counts himself teacher.” 


Criticism concerning the overloaded curriculum greatly modi- 
fied two important considerations. does not appear 
generally recognized that Milton’s plan comprehends tertiary 
well secondary education. The curriculum which looks aston- 
ishing when examined with boys and teen-age youths mind (and 
this the approach all the critics much less imposing 
when considered complete university education, taking the 
scholar the level his Master Arts degree. “This place,” 
says the tractate, “should once both school and university, 
not heeding remove any other house scholarship, except 
some peculiar college Law Physic, where they mean 
practitioners; but for those general studies which take 
all our time from Lilly the they term it, Master 
program any more imposing than combination undergraduate 
and graduate study courses many universities the present day. 


The second consideration which must modify criticism 
examination the system and standards Milton’s times. The 
long hours and large program outlined the tractate were not 
radically different, extent least, from contemporary patterns 


which the undergraduate day Cambridge, for example, began 
five o’clock. 


Milton himself answers those who challenge him for ignoring 
primary education: far from dismissing it, agrees that “worth 
many considerations,” but outside his immediate scope. Did the 
tractate allow too little time for play? Again, one must judge this 
question not against twentieth century standards, but against those 
his day, when boys ten years age were school between 
seven the morning and five the evening, with two hours for 
dinner. And further, the criticism only valid Laurie’s defini- 
tion play accepted, i.e. that the essence play that shall 
Milton intended that there time for both 
physical and mental relaxation and enjoyment evidenced from 
the Not only was there daily exercise and recreation, 
but opportunity was made for extensive educational tours 
over the length and breadth the 


This paper has attempted show that the time ripe for 
reassessment Milton’s place educator; and insofar 
has offered historical grounds for such renewed consideration, 
also, substance, illustration the scope and importance 
history this field. 


Adamson makes strong plea for the historical study 
English education. states: 


study educational history would show that such foreign conceptions 
can applied with profit English practice have often been anticipated 
forms more intelligible English native thinkers and practitioners. Yet 
native ideas have been forgotten long before the appearance the foreigner.” 


Many years earlier Adamson had concluded that the tractate “is 
negligible quantity the history pedagogy,” but appears 
that the increase historical study for which eloquently 
pleads may well serve overturn his own judgment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FREUD AND DEWEY THE NATURE MAN 


Morton Levitt 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 180. $3.75.) 


This comparative study the basic concepts personality held two 
intellectual giants the past generation should help accelerate trend 
away from narrow and rigid defense particular theory, which has been 
too characteristic the psychologies the past, toward broader perspectives 
which include the valid insights that have resulted from approaches and 
methods study which the surface seem widely divergent. 


Many can remember when exponent Freudianism found little 
worthy consideration Dewey’s writings; conversely, disciple Dewey 
was expected have deep-seated allergies against anything that smacked 
Freud. One may well hope that this kind narrow sectarianism person- 
ality theory may become increasingly thing the past. Levitt’s book 
should contribute the broadening horizons making possible view 
the positions Dewey and Freud from common vantage point. 


The author begins his discussion speculating about the significance 
the fact that neither Dewey nor Freud ever mentioned the other (an example 
exclusivism the top?), though they had much common. Both dis- 
couraged the preparation and publication biographies themselves. Both 
wrote prolifically about many the same problems. Both were given tre- 
mendous professional acclaim. Both were under continuous fire from critics. 
Both took antagonistic attitudes toward traditional religion. Both expressed 
initial enthusiasm for the Soviet experiment but were later roundly abused 
orthodox Communist writers. Levitt finds strange that, with much 
common, they stood “alone together, unbefriended and friendless,” seemingly 
unwilling nod each other.” (p. 


Levitt presents brief biographical sketches his subjects, with special 
reference their respective intellectual backgrounds and antecedents. 
finds that both were deeply influenced certain intellectual forebears: Plato, 
Hegel, Darwin, and Galton; and both some the same contemporary 
thinkers, notably Hall, Huxley, and James. The reader should forewarned 
against possible bias the part the author: “one our initial premises, 
wit, that people born approximately the same time must share the 
experience growing social and intellectual climate that charac- 
teristic the time.” (p. 37) number the points the discussion 
the influence this premise clearly demonstrated. The results seem the 
present reviewer over-simplification the fact divergence the 
viewpoints the two men. 


However this may be, Levitt recognizes certain basic differences their 


i 


respective psychological systems. Dewey objected the tendency psycho- 
analysis reify the id, superego, ego, and unconscious, which were basic 
postulates the thinking Freud. placed major emphasis upon environ- 
mental and social influences upon personality development, while Freud stressed 
the constitutional and individual. “Dewey’s social psychology emphasized the 
contemporaneous and even seemed prepared, occasion, account 
for the past terms the present. Freud, contrariwise, viewed the present 
through the past.” Dewey was therefore more optimistic than Freud regarding 
the possibilities personality growth. “Since the present more important 
[to Dewey] than the past, social conduct becomes the criterion, and almost 
anything seems possible. this regard, Freud was much more cautious; 
looking backward, was forced more respectful antecedents, and 
hence less optimistic about the possibility change.” (p. 165) Dewey placed 
his main emphasis upon the intellectual, while Freud stressed the emotional 
aspects behavior; Dewey regarded the cognitive processes vital, while 
Freud the affective elements were regarded more important. Dewey 
struggled develop consistently monistic view personality, while Freud 
insisted upon dualism; albeit both were agreed upon the impossibility 
separating mind and body. 


Despite these differences, Levitt finds the two men closer each other 
their basic presuppositions than commonly supposed; they are regarded 
“more alike with regard intellectual and systematic matters than has 
heretofore been recognized.” (p. 173) Both developed systems which were 
“dynamic the full scientific sense the word time when this approach 
represented the avant garde thought.” (p. 143) Although not claimed 
that “these two intellectual giants fought the battle human understanding 
from identical positions; claimed, however, that Dewey and Freud fought 
for the understanding the nature man from complimentary, not opposing 
positions.” (p. 173) 


The Levitt’s treatment may best indicated, perhaps, the 
concluding paragraph the book: 


have seen picture two men, products the same basic social 
and intellectual climates, who were intellectually agnostic and anti- 
authoritarian. Both were bitterly opposed theological groups, academic 
disciplines, and much the public; and each wrote wide variety 
overlapping subjects including religion, metapsychology, logic, ethics, 
education, aesthetics, politics, war, philosophy and psychology. con- 
sequent assumption, therefore, that there were some areas rapprochement 
between the two men seems borne out the record. Similarities 
outweigh differences and there some feeling that the distinctions were 
the result semantic confusion rather than ideological opposition. Using 
much the same constructs, Dewey chose concentrate more and more 
outer events while Freud continued concern himself with inner 
events. the final analysis, both contributed mightily deeper view 
human behavior. (p. 174) 


University Pittsburgh Lawrence Little 


THE EDUCATION NATIONS 


Robert 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. 325. $6.75.) 


The opening paragraph this treatise the history education states 
that mythical preferences determine the year “one” the chronologies 
different societies, and that identify the beginnings Western culture 
with the rise Greece and Rome identify system values, which 
there are defensible alternatives, work the minds the interpreters. 
Once past this opening reference the legitimate claims plurality 
historical perspectives, familiar categories nineteenth-century European 
scholarship are applied without explicit qualification. Thus, “The Middle 
Ages,” “Renaissance and Reformation,” “The Age Reason,” and “The Era 
Technology” produce the phenomenon contemporary Western civilization, 
which today world civilization. Part One the book, comprised the 
first four chapters, develops the leading characteristics this culture, the 
topics noted above serving chapter headings. 


Expressions Western civilization the form national school systems 
are seen England, France, Germany, the United States, and Russia, 
chapter being devoted each Part Two the book. Finally, immedi- 
ately preceding the “Concluding Remarks” for which the last chapter 
reserved, section “The ‘New’ and ‘Old’ Nations and the Persistent Prob- 
lems Education” presented. discussion, which includes passing 
references Indonesia, Japan, Communist China, Turkey, and Pakistan, 
presented against the historical background comprised conventional an- 
alysis Western European development since the Middle Ages. 


Finally, then, this book assumes that Western culture modern culture. 
assumes that the conflicts and anxieties modern man are expressions 
tensions the Western tradition, and that the educational systems nations 
throughout the contemporary world are variant expressions Western tradi- 
tions and aspirations. 


Part One includes few references the history schools and pedagogy. 
Ulich is, rather, primarily concerned this part with the history ideas 
and values, educational programs are best understood the light 
these. Less attention given economic and political forces affecting 
the character national educational systems. 


the introductory pages, Ulich states that was wrong that European 
education was set with the curriculum the elementary schools de- 
signed for the poor around Christianity and that the schools for the 
privileged around the classics.” However, the “Concluding Remarks” 
the book, re-emphasizing this same point, the author continues asserting: 


But they [the ‘old were right insisting the training 
elite. Least all can modern democracy live without it. With 


modifications required the change time, Jefferson’s plan recruit 
aristocracy talent out broad social foundation still the only 
one that will work, because just, realistic, and appreciative 
excellence. (p. 307) 


This thoughtful, scholarly, beautifully written book Dr. Ulich, who 
James Bryant Conant Professor Education, Emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity, is, then, one emphasizing the centrality the Western tradition 
world affairs, the force ideas history, and the importance intellectual 
selectivity education. Those who can accept these principles interpre- 
tation will find much wisdom the observations the author the develop- 
ment various national school systems. Inasmuch the descriptive material 
with which Ulich works familiar serious students education, the 
and observations that the major value the work lies. 


University Pittsburgh Robert Mason 


THE RISE THE MERITOCRACY, 1870-2033: 
ESSAY EDUCATION AND EQUALITY 


Michael Young 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 1958. Pp. 160. s.) 


This essay, anonymous British sociologist the year 2034, 
attempt trace the historical causes the grievances Britain that erupted 
the risings May, 2033, and forecast concerning the likely nature 
the coming general strike, called the Populist Movement for the coming 
May, the first anniversary the troubles. The author begins describing 
the historical conflict between monarchy, aristocracy, family, and other up- 
holders inherited privilege the one hand, and the concept national 
efficiency the other. After the Hitler War, efficiency increasingly pre- 
vailed, aided the necessity withstand international competition. Eventu- 
ally, the educational system became dominated the crucial need weed 
out the intellectually inferior and give the superior, whatever their social 
origins, the best possible education. The gerontocracy early twentieth- 
century Britain has been replaced meritocracy which the most 
meritorious rule: Merit officially measured plus Effort. the 1960’s 
and 1970’s there was temporary threat this educational and social reform 
from the supporters comprehensive schools, principally the socialists, who 
wanted all children educated common schools, America and Russia. 
But they were defeated: the grammar schools and efficiency won. 


2034 Britain governed brilliant élite—the five per cent the 
population who know what five per cent means. Through the efficient selec- 
tivity the educational system, social rank now identical with intellectual 
rank: the élite know that their social inferiors are also their inferiors 
intelligence and education. The lower classes have been forced recognize 
that they have inferior status not, the past, because lack oppor- 
tunity but because they are inferior. For the first time history the inferior 


man has buttress for his self-respect. This potentially dangerous situation 
has been saved by, among other things, the Mythos Muscularity—the 
modern cult physical (as distinct from mental) prowess, which has become 
the ideal the masses, 


about 1990 all adults with I.Q.s more than 125 belonged the 
meritocracy. high proportion the children with I.Q.s above 125 were 
offspring these same adults. The élite 2034 the way becoming 
hereditary: the principles heredity and merit are coming together. The 
test-ages which highly reliable predictions can made has been 
steadily lowered the scientists. 2000, the reliable age was 2015, 
was 2020, was There was then need for children attend 
common elementary schools until the age 11. The outstanding were segre- 
gated from the masses kindergarten. But science did not stop there, and 
2034 the reliable age has effect pushed back into the womb: 
recent studies and wide-scale census tests have shown that the intelligence 
children can last safely predicted from the intelligence their forebears. 
not surprising, therefore, that Conservative leaders are maintaining that 
the concept equality opportunity wholly outdated and that the 
meritocracy should made fully hereditary. 


this proposal, addition other grounds for discontent, that has 
caused revulsion among the masses who, although inarticulate and leaderless 
themselves, have sought and found leadership among the upperclass women’s 
circles. ‘The Populist charter contains, among other things, such strange 
demands the preservation primary schools, raising the school-leaving age 
18, and the creation common secondary schools for all. The author 
leaves doubt that the lower classes, although not yet completely 
predictable, are not menacing force, since they are without intelligence. 
the last century the radical redistribution ability among the classes has 
left the lower classes without the power make revolt effective. Hence 
confidently expects observe quiet and ineffective rally Peterloo the 
following May. Unfortunately, however, footnote reveals that the author was 
killed Peterloo before had time correct the proofs his manuscript. 


This brilliant and witty satire Young distinct contribution the 
discussion equality and has relevance educational problems both 
Europe and America. Its arguments must considered the defenders 
grammar schools and “public schools” England, and also the American 
advocates ability-grouping, division into college-preparatory, commercial, 
and “general” courses, vocational and trade schools, and other methods 
segregating children into homogeneous groups. 


There considerable body opinion the United States that looks 
European selectivity for model desirable educational reform. Admiral 
Rickover merely the fringe tendency that has its best some 
thoughtful and careful advocates. Young has made formidable and chal- 
lenging attack their position. saying that there another possible 
goal for education than that national efficiency. Instead choosing our 
children for certain educational programs—which will best serve the produc- 
tivity and competitive strength the nation—we can let them choose, even 
their choices are not what the scientific educator would make for them. 


This the libertarian aspect democracy. There also the equalitarian 
aspect which, according Young, involves regarding all men equal the 
sense that every man has within him some good that should respected. 
Every man has talent for something: the function education 
discover and nurture it, even not the kind talent that has highest 
current prestige society. Excellence must viewed multifarious value. 
Intellectual excellence only one form, and the man woman whose genius 
making pots, growing daisies, ringing bells, caring for babies equally 
precious and worthy the best education the one whose talent for 
inventing faster missiles, bigger bombs, and the other prestigeful symbols 
our myopic society. 


McGill University Paul Nash 


Edited Wilson Record and Jane Cassels Record 


(San Francisco: Chandler Publishing 1960. 
Pp. 338. Paper, $2.25.) 


generation ago, the volume Who Shall Educated? made quite 
ripple the educational stream. Who Shall Educated Where? would 
appropriate title for the book under review. Old Order Passeth 
(Slowly)” could suitable subheading. 


The Records note the entrance nine Negro students into the previously 
Central High School Little Rock September 1957, and events 
prior and subsequent that period. the opinion the editors who are 
southerners (Texas and Georgia, respectively), educated southern 
schools and universities, “the school crisis Little Rock was ... the most 
important single occurrence the region during the 


This book “Materials for opens with the famous May 17, 
1954, Supreme Court decision the four school segregation cases com- 
bined under Brown Board Education Topeka, Kansas, and concludes 
with the opening the 1959-60 school year. provides blow-by-blow 
account the tragic and challenging events Little Rock, including the 
telegraphing punches Governor Orville Faubus, President Eisenhower, 
and the NAACP. 


This relatively inexpensive volume suitable both for professors who 
desire avoid the plague one-text courses and for students writing papers 
theses this area. The materials are organized under two headings, 
chronology and interpretation. The chronology includes court decisions, state- 
ments police, generals, school officials, governmental officials, and newspaper 
and magazine articles; the interpretative section wisely left ungrouped 
that the student may develop his own scheme organization. 


The Records’ careful research provides broad spectrum materials 
which illustrate the intensity the multi-faceted conflict. Little Rock, U.S.A. 


q 
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represents welcome step the direction providing professors educa- 
tional history, philosophy, and sociology with materials for analysis problems 
through the use firsthand and on-the-spot accounts current educational 
clashes. Every conceivable usage rhetoric employed one another. 
party the conflict. Crude attempts use statistics deceptively are evi- 
denced letter-to-the-editor page 173. The price paid for school 
segregation both the segregator and the segregatee manifest almost 
every page. 


Little Rock, U.S.A. uses the format the case method presenting edu- 
cational problems. has some technical defects comparison with, say, 
Incident Harper’s Ferry, 1956 soft cover book, useful teaching the 
history prior The War Between the States. The Records permit their zeal 
for instructing students the techniques documentation intrude upon the 
reader’s comprehension the flow events, especially Section Also, 
the magazine article Congressman Brooks Hays would more meaningful 
were not split between pages 45-47 and 57-59. 


The case study technique successfully followed the Records could 
usefully employed book-length study other recent current situations 
such the McCollum case, Everson Zorach, the current battle 
Congress and the nation over the Kennedy proposal for Federal Aid Edu- 
cation. Similarly, researcher could make fruitful contribution docu- 
menting the struggles one city over released time proposals. 


This reviewer feels that debt owed Wilson and Jane Record for 
compiling the numerous first- and secondhand documents about this pressing 
pedagogical problem. 


Jersey City State College Gabe Sanders 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN AND THE PROTEAN PH.D. 


Francesco Cordasco 


(Leiden, The Netherlands: Brill, 1960. 160 Pp. 
Available hard back and paper back editions.) 


During the past few years has become apparent many that there are 
still number unsolved problems higher education, especially the 
field graduate education. The length time, for example, spent 
the program leading the Ph.D., the kind doctoral dissertation pro- 
duced, the kind research done, the quality instruction, the type 
student prepared, all have been more less searchingly analyzed, 
followed with the usual recommendations. the wake this resurgence 
interest, some writers have already pointed out the lack good, scholarly 
account the university—my own Alma Mater—which has been acclaimed 
the first truly graduate school the United States. That void has now 
been filled the appearance, within the same year, two studies, one, 
Hugh Hawkins, Pioneer: History the Johns Hopkins University, 


q 
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1889 (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1960), and the other, 
Francesco Cordasco, Daniel Coit Gilman and the Protean Ph.D. (E. Brill, 
Leiden, 1960). only natural for these two books compared, and, 
unfortunately for Mr. Cordasco, the Hawkins volume, winner the Moses 
Coit Tyler Prize for 1959, far the superior work. 


Mr. Cordasco traces the educational “length and shadow” the man who, 
virtue his position and influence the first president the first gradu- 
ate school this country, did more shape the course graduate education 
here than any other individual individuals. Daniel Coit Gilman 
1908), graduate Yale University 1852; librarian, secretary, and professor 
physical and political geography the Sheffield Scientific School Yale 
for some seventeen years; and president the University California from 
1872-1875, assumed the presidency the yet nonexistent Johns Hopkins 
University January 30, 1875. When stepped down president 1900, 
his efforts in, and contributions to, higher education were over (except for 
two-year stint president the newly established Carnegie Institution). 
that interim American graduate education had taken root and had grown 
the shadow the institution which Gilman had guided successfully 
that those years became known the “golden” ones university education. 


Mr. Cordasco has very carefully analyzed Gilman’s earlier experiences 
higher education (his treatment Gilman’s presidency the University 
California seems the least satisfactory portion), proving how 
these formative years, particularly the Sheffield Scientific School, strength- 
ened Gilman’s concept the importance the “new” scientific studies and 
his realization that graduate school should adapted the local conditions 
and needs America. This latter point Cordasco particularly emphasizes, 
showing how Gilman stressed both his inaugural address and his annual 
reports that Hopkins was not imitation model either the German 
the English university, but “an American university, based upon and 
applied the existing institutions this country.” (The fact that later 
years Gilman cited European precedents for Hopkins explained Hawkins 
because the desire Gilman’s part gain respect for his institution.) 


important part the newly created Johns Hopkins from the very 
beginning was the undergraduate college, part the University which most 
historians American higher education seem ignore. Cordasco dwells 
some length this, pointing out that inherent all Gilman’s thinking 
was the necessity providing the suitable undergraduate preparation 
requisite for producing young men capable doing graduate work. Within 
two years its opening, Hopkins had definite pattern for such under- 
graduate instruction, the result not only Gilman’s own attitude but that 
the trustecs and the expressed intent the founder. And the first true 
graduate school the United States took shape, equipped with its undergrad- 
uate and graduate programs, its professors world-wide fame, its nonresident 
lecturers, its fellows, and its scholarly journals. From 1876 on, the Protean 
Ph.D., instituted Yale and systematized Hopkins, became the “blue- 
print” for the American graduate schools follow. 


number misspellings and other typographical errors occur the study 
and are frequent and irritating enough interfere with one’s reading. Mr. 


Cordasco’s book the whole somewhat repetitious and times poorly 
organized; needs tighter framework, some omissions, more cross-references, 
and thorough proofreading. 


The Johns Hopkins University Clara McMahon 


DEMOCRACY: MAN-SEARCH 


Louis Sullivan 
With Introduction Elaine Hedges 


(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1961. Pp. 388. $7.95.) 


This book was written one America’s great architects 1908 but was 
not published before died 1924. Indeed, only twenty pages the entire 
manuscript had been published (and then obscure magazine 
before its publication 1961 the Wayne State University Press. This 
fact rather surprising, Elaine Hedges notes her excellent introduction, 
since Sullivan’s two other books, Kindergarten Chats (1902) and Auto- 
biography (1924), together with his essays and articles, had apparently had 
great influence modern architecture. But this book has nothing 
(at least directly) with architecture; statement, the title would 
indicate, Sullivan’s social philosophy. 


The book written style similar Whitman’s. For the most part 
Sullivan uses prose, but there are long passages poetry. But whether prose 
poetry the ideas are thrown the reader torrent words. Through- 
out the book the sentences are short and staccato-like and the language 
dramatic and extravagant. Consider, for example, this section which appears 
the second page Sullivan’s introduction: 


Man has stood, and stands, isolated, wanderer, stranger his own 
history; far from God, far from Man, far from Self—even while seem- 
ingly close, vividly close Earth, and Self, and Gods, and Man. 
important that know how and why this was so, and still so. 

sketch this how, and why, the dramatic urge this book. 
its tragic component; its passage through the great Shadow. 


Democracy not logical, reasoned treatise analysis democracy. 
rather emotional document whose appeal would not the intellect 
but the heart. Elaine Hedges calls manifesto, and agree with that 
description. The trouble that much too long for manifesto; 
impossible maintain the high level emotional involvement Sullivan 
demands over 388 pages. Such reader involvement hampered other 
defects the work. There too much repetition the basic themes, the 
historical analysis oversimplified, and his indictment western men and 
institutions overdrawn that the reader repelled even though knows 
Sullivan deliberately trying “shock and jar.” For example, writes: 


The western intellect thimblerigger, truculent cheat, charlatan. 
has the same love man Easter morn that the wolf has for sheep 
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Easter morn The westerner madman. What calls his 
reason blight—a disease. What calls his civilization intricate 
cruelty, and elaborate denial man. The westerner huge giant with 
the beak eagle. predatory from tip tip. lives upon prey; 
and there not living prey—carrion will do. 


But the book has great strengths. times the language beautiful and 
moving, and pleasure read. More important, perhaps, Sullivan’s vig- 
orous reassertion some the great democratic ideas. urges the average 
man shake off his feelings inferiority which regards “remnant 
Feudalism” and “affirm his manhood.” challenges man with the 
basic questions which must answered when men talk freedom. Can 
man “see straight enough, think straight enough, feel straight enough and act 
straight enough”; does have the self-control, the resolve necessary 
govern himself? There the book and especially his Chapter 
Group IV, entitled “Man Search,” buoyant, optimistic, democratic human- 
ism which reminiscent Walt Whitman Thomas Wolfe. There is, 
says, “much dream about our modern day! Fine new dreams. There 
is, for instance, new man dream about. There quite certainly new 
civilization dream about.” And his center value, the measure all 
things, always man. man does not count, asks, what does? “So,” 
says, “must dream, rationally and intelligently, Man. For worth 
dreaming about. filled with splendid native power.” 


Despite its defects, this book Louis Sullivan important contribu- 
tion American scholarship because the insight provides into the per- 
sonality one America’s most creative minds and, through him, into the 
character American civilization. the verbal credo artist who 
did his most creative work another medium, and one would presume that 
his architecture always worked express the ideals here makes 
explicit: the importance and everyman, and therefore democracy. 
Considering the emphasis which has been placed upon the “gifted child” 
American education the last few years, Sullivan’s exposition the potential 
the average, common man most appropriately published 1961. 


Washington University Raymond Callahan 
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